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I  chanced  to  open,  the  other  day,  his  Cooper  Institute  speech. 
This  was  one  of  the  few  printed  speeches  that  I  did  not  hear 
him  deliver  in  person.  As  I  read  tlie  concluding-  pages  of  that 
speech,  the  conflict  of  opinion  that  preceded  the  conflict  of 
arms,  then  sweeping  upon  the  country  like  an  approaching 
solar  eclipse,  seemed  prefigured  like  a  chapter  of  the  Book  of 
Fate. — Horace    White. 
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Lincola's  Cooper  Institnte  Speech. 

THE  CLOSING  days  of  February,  1860,  a  private  citi- 
zen left  Springfield,  Illinois,  for  New  York  City.  A 
traveling-  satchel  he  carried  contained  the  manu- 
script copy  of  a  speech  he  had  been  painstakingly  writing 
through  months  of  historical  researches  in  the  Illinois 
State  Lfibrary  and  his  office  sources.  This  manuscript 
he  had  prepared  by  several  critical  rewritings  and  parts 
of  it  had  many  severe  revisions.  The  preparation  of  this 
speech  and  Lincoln's  departure  for  New  York  at  this  time 
was  in  response  to  an  invitation  sent  him  in  October  ask- 
ing him  to  deliver  a  lecture  under  the  management  of  the 
Union  club  of  that  city.  The  place  for  the  meeting  w^as 
first  announced  to  be  in  Beecher's  Plymouth  church,  but 
later,  on  the  acceptance  by  Lincoln  of  the  invitation  and 
his  statement  that  the  subject  of  his  address  would  be  a 
political  one,  the  place  for  the  delivery  was  changed  to 
the  Cooper  Institute  which  had  the  largest  hall  in  the  city. 

It  was  an  unusual  venture  for  Lincoln  to  take  at  that 
time.  He  was  strictly  a  western  man.  Personally  he  was 
unknown  in  the  East  and  politically  his  only  public  ap- 
pearance that  had  attracted  eastern  politicians  was  the 
series  of  speeches  he  made  in  Illinois  during  the  senatorial 
canvass  with  Senator  Douglas.  The  record  Mr.  Lincoln 
himself  had  placed  in  the  Congressional  Directory  in  1847 
might  still  be  taken  as  the  record  of  his  public  and  official 
life: 
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"Born,  February  12,  1809,  in  Hardin  county,  Kentucky. 

"Education  defective. 

"Profession  a  lawyer. 

"Have  been  a  captain  of  volunteers  in  the  Black  Hawk 
war. 

"Postmaster  in  a  very  small  offlce. 

"Four  times  a  member  of  the  Illinois  legislature  and  a 
member  of  the  lower  house  of  congress." 

DEPARTURE  QUIET  AFFAIR. 

Lincoln  left  Springfield  for  New  York  unattended.  No 
notice  of  his  departure,  or  purpose  of  the  journey,  was 
made  by  the  local  papers.  He  went  away  as  quietly  as 
if  going  out  on  the  Eighth  District  to  attend  court.  Un- 
doubtedly Mrs.  Lincoln's  absence  from  home  at  the  time 
of  Lincoln's  departure,  explains  the  poor  fitting  suit  the 
tailor  made,  and  the  careless  packing  that  caused  the 
"wrinkled  suit"  that  has  been  the  subject  of  so  much  com- 
ment since. 

His  arrival  in  New  York  was  personally  as  unheralded 
as  his  departure  from  Springfield  was  unnoticed.  Through 
a  recent  interview  of  Mr.  Charles  T.  White,  one  of  the 
present  Commissioners  of  Taxes  and  Assessments  in  New 
York  city,  and  a  manuscript  account  he  furnished  me,  I 
am  able  to  give  some  particulars  of  Lincoln's  arrival  in 
that  city  on  Saturday  afternoon  preceding  the  Monday 
evening's  speech  in  Cooper  Institute,  and  his  attendance 
at  Plymouth  church  the  next  day. 

Henry  C.  Bowen,  editor  of  the  Independent  and  prom- 
inent member  of  Plymouth  church  in  Brooklyn,  took  a 
leading  part  in   originating  and  promoting  the  invitation 
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that  induced  Lincoln  to  come  to  New  York  and  make  a 
speech.  Mr,  Bowen's  son  has  told  of  Lincoln's  first  ap- 
pearance at  their  New  York  office  as  it  was  related  to 
him  by  his  father  at  a  later  time. 

Henry  C.  Bowen's  office  was  then  in  Ann  street,  near 
Nassau.  Lincoln  knew  this,  being-  a  regular  reader  of  the 
Independent  which  was  taken  at  the  home  by  Mrs.  Lin- 
coln. The  Cooper  Union  speech  was  billed  for  Monday 
night,  February  27,  1860.  Mr.  Bowen  knew  Lincoln  was 
on  the  way  to  New  York,  but  did  not  know  just  when 
he  would  reach  the  city,  or  to  whom  he  would  report  his 
arrival.  No  one  was  with  Bowen  in  his  private  ofSce 
on  that  Saturday  afternoon.  He  had  remained  later 
than  was  his  usual  habit  in  order  to  even  up  some  odds 
and  ends  of  unfinished  affairs  on  which  his  attention  was 
at  the  time  closely  absorbed,  when  there  came  a  rap  on 
the  door.  Supposing-  it  was  some  belated  messenger, 
without  turning,  he  called  out,  "Come  in''  but  continued 
attentive  to  the  affairs  on  his  desk.  The  door  opened  and 
Bowen  said  he  heard  some  one  enter  and  close  it,  but 
still  he  did  not  turn  until  after  some  little  time  of  silence 
had  elapsed  when  a  voice  said: 

"Is  this  Mr.  Henry  C.  Bowen?" 

Bowen  replied  in  the  affirmative,  but  still  did  not  turn 
to  see  the  visitor  until  the  voice  said: 

"I  am  Abraham  Lincoln." 

Bowen  turned  quickly,  swinging  his  revolving  chair 
to  face  the  speaker  for  whose  appearance  in  New  York 
he  had  been  for  some  time  so  active  in  arranging.  In 
telling  this  I  will  give  what  was  reported  to  me  in  as 
near  Bowen's  own  words  as  I  can: 
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CARRIED  OLD  CARPET-BAG 

"I  faced  a  very  tall  man  wearing  a  high  hat  and  carry- 
ing an  old-fashioned  comical -looking  carpet-hag.  My 
heart  went  into  my  boots  as  I  greeted  the  tall  stranger. 
His  clothes  were  travel-stained  and  he  looked  tired  and 
woe-begone  and  there  was  nothing  in  my  first  hasty  view 
of  the  man  that  was  at  all  prepossessing.  On  the  con- 
trary, in  this  first  view  of  him,  there  came  to  me  the 
disheartening  and  appalling  thought  of  the  great  throng 
which  I  had  been  so  instrumental  in  inducing  to  come  and 
hear  Lincoln  the  following  Monday  night  at  Cooper  In- 
stitute. For  the  instant  I  felt  sick  at  heart  over  the 
prospect,  and  could  not  greet  my  visitor  with  any  warmth 
of  manner,  though  I  tried  very  hard  to  suppress  any 
manifestation  of  my  thoughts.  Lincoln  himself  eased  my 
tension  of  dismay  and  surprise  by  speaking  in  a  most 
kindly  and  genial  voice". 

"Mr.  Bowen,"  said  he,  "I  am  just  in  from  Springfield, 
Illinois,  and  I  am  very  tired.  If  you  have  no  objection 
I  will  lie  down  on  your  lounge  here  and  you  can  tell  me 
about  the  arrangements  for  Monday  night." 

"There  was",  said  Bowen,  "such  a  blend  of  dignity  and 
gentleness  in  the  stranger's  voice  and  words,  such  absence 
of  all  self- consciousness,  or  embarrassment,  that  there 
came  a  degree  of  relief  to  the  tension  of  my  first  dis- 
agreeable and  disappointing  impressions".  Bowen,  re- 
ferring to  this  first  meeting  in  later  years  said,  his  sur- 
prise and  disappointment  was  held  in  abeyance  by  some- 
thing in  this  stranger's  manner  that  he  could  not  account 
for   then,   but   could    easily   understand   in   the   retrospect 
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through  which  he  since  viewed  it.  Lincoln  led  in  the  sub- 
jects of  this  first  conversation.  In  a  few  minutes  Bowen 
was  won  to  interested  attention  and  in  a  short  while 
began  to  realize  the  powerful  and  winning  personality 
of  the  man  he  conversed  with  while  he  lay  at  ease  on 
the  lounge. 

Bowen's  fears  about  the  impression  Lincoln  would 
make  on  Monday  night  were  dispelled.  He  said  after- 
wards that  he  "began  to  really  feel  exultant  in  prospect 
of  a  triumph  when  Lincoln  should  greet  his  audience". 
Mr.  Bowen  at  the  conclusion  of  this  interview  with  Lincoln 
invited  him  to  attend  services  the  next  morning  in  Ply- 
mouth Church  and  Lincoln  accepted. 

MANY  TARRIED  AFTER   SERMON 

The  news  soon  spread  that  Lincoln  would  be  at  church 
and  after  the  sermon  by  Mr.  Beecher  quite  a  number  of 
men  and  women  tarried  around  the  Bowen  pew  to  be 
introduced  to  Lincoln.  These  greeted  him  with  some 
curiosity  and  by  a  variety  of  salutations,  to  all  of  which 
he  made  apt,  and  to  some  others  humorous  responses,  so 
characteristic  of  his  social  quality.  For  awhile  it  became 
a  sort  of  Plymouth  reception  for  Lincoln  around  the 
Bowen  pew  with  no  restraint  as  Lincoln  met  them  all 
with  his  half  western  and  half  southern  manners  as  was 
his  custom  when  at  his  best. 

Mr.  Bowen  lived  at  that  time  in  Willow  street,  and  as 
they  passed  out  of  church  in  company  with  Mr.  Beecher 
and  several  others,  Bowen  was  so  attracted  by  Lincoln's 
social  adaptability  that  he  invited  him  to  dinner.  To  this 
Lincoln  did  not  reply  at  the  time.     Bowen  fully  expected 
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his  silence  was  acceptance  of  his  invitation,  but  on  reach- 
ing the  walk  in  front  of  Bowen's  residence,  Lincoln  sur- 
prised him  by  saying: 

"Mr.  Bowen,  you  will  have  to  excuse  me  from  dining 
with  you.  I  would  very  much  enjoy  meeting  you  and 
your  friends  at  dinner  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  have  not 
fully  prepared  the  speech  that  I  am  to  deliver  Monday 
night.  I  must  go  over  to  the  Astor  House  and  work  on  it," 
Then  he  shook  hands  all  around  and  started  for  New  York. 

This  remark  of  Lincoln's  that  he  had  not  fully  pre- 
pared his  speech  was  a  surprise  to  those  who  heard  it 
at  that  time.  His  preparation  of  this  speech  has  had  two 
very  diverse  stories.  Many  New  York  friends  had  the 
impression  that  Lincoln's  speech  was  fully  prepared  be- 
fore he  came  to  New  York;  others  that  his  speech  was  in 
a  large  part  perfected  after  his  arrival.  These  impressions 
were  both  outside  the  facts  owing  to  their  not  being 
familiar  with  Lincoln's  habits  in  composition.  He  never 
considered  anything  he  had  written  to  be  finished  until 
published,  or  if  a  speech,  until  he  delivered  it.  I  have 
elsewhere  stated  that  I  was  in  the  office  during  the  months 
in  which  Lincoln  was  preparing  this  speech.  It  was  past 
the  middle  of  February  before  the  speech  was  completed 
in  its  first  form  and  put  into  the  folder  ready  for  Lin- 
coln's departure.  But  even  later,  every  day  until  it  was 
placed  in  the  traveling  satchel,  he  took  out  the  sheets 
and  carefully  went  over  the  pages,  making  notations  here 
and  there,  and  even  writing  whole  pages  over  again.  This 
was  Lincoln's  meaning  and  purpose  when  he  said  that  he 
wished  "to  go  over  his  speech  again''  before  its  delivery. 


PRESENTED   BY   POET 

On  the  night  of  Monday,  February  27,  1861,  Lincoln  was 
presented  by  William  Cullen  Bryant  to  the  audience  at 
Cooper  Union  which  was  then  one  of  the  largest  halls 
in  the  United  States.  Lincoln  remarked  in  the  office  on 
his  return  home  that  he  had  never  felt  more  embarrassed, 
for  the  first  few  minutes.  At  length  he  said  he  forgot  his 
audience  and  submerged  himself  in  his  subject  and  was 
as  much  at  ease  as  before  his  home  people. 

The  speech  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  ever  de- 
livered in  the  city  of  New  York.  At  an  eventful  time  it 
changed  the  course  of  our  country's  history.  Lest  my 
familiarity  with  the  time  of  its  preparation  and  personal 
admiration  of  Mr.  Lincoln  leads  me  into  stronger  expres- 
sions of  admiration  than  the  modern  reader  may  approve, 
I  will  quote  some  opinions  of  the  Cooper  Institute  speech 
and  the  estimate  of  those  who  heard  him  in  New  York, 
as  the  more  convincing  criterion  of  its  value  than  any- 
thing Lincoln's   Springfield  friend   might  say  of  it. 

The  consideration  and  estimate  these  new  and  more 
critical  friends  had  of  him  and  his  speech,  before  and 
after  its  delivery,  are  strikingly  contrasting  ones.  So 
strongly  presented  were  these  that  I  will  quote  from 
several  of  them  the  expressions  of  their  disappointment 
in  Lincoln's  first  appearance,  and  their  estimate  and  opin- 
ions at  the  close  of  his  delivery. 

Noah  Brooks,  in  his  "Life  of  Lincoln",  gives  a  state- 
ment written  by  one  of  the  literary  critics  of  that  time 
who  was  present.  This  gentleman  says:  "That  when 
Lincoln  a-rose  to  speak  he  was  greatly  disappointed  in  his 
appearance.      He    was    tall,    tall — oh,    how    tall!     and    so 
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angular  and  awkward,  that  I  had,  for  an  instant,  a  feeling^ 
of  pity  for  so  ungainly  a  man.  His  clothes  were  black 
and  ill-fitting,  badly  wrinkled — as  if  they  had  been  jammed 
carelessly  into  a  small  trunk.  His  bushy  head,  with  the 
stiff  black  hair  thrown  back,  was  balanced  on  a  long  and 
lean  head-stalk,  and  when  he  raised  his  hands  in  an 
opening  gesture,  I  noticed  that  they  were  very  large.  He 
began  in  a  low  tone  of  voice — as  if  he  were  used  to  speak- 
ing out -doors  and  was  afraid  of  speaking  too  loud.  He 
said  'Mr.  Cheerman'  instead  of  'Mr.  Chairman',  and  em- 
ployed many  other  words  with  an  old-fashioned  pronuncia- 
tion. I  said  to  myself:  'Old  fellow,  you  won't  do;  its  all 
very  well  for  the  wild  West,  but  this  will  never  go  down 
in  New  York".  But  pretty  soon  he  began  to  get  into  his 
subject;  he  straightened  up,  made  regular  and  graceful 
gestures;  his  face  lighted  as  with  an  inward  fire;  the 
whole  man  was  transfigured.  I  forgot  his  clothes,  his 
personal  appearance,  and  his  individual  peculiarities. 
Presently,  forgetting  myself,  I  was  on  my  feet  with  the 
rest,  yelling  like  a  wild  Indian,  cheering  this  wonderful 
man.  In  the  close  parts  of  his  argument,  you  could  hear 
the  gentle  sizzling  of  the  gas-burners.  When  he  reached 
a  climax,  the  thunders  of  applause  were  terrific.  It  was 
a  great  speech." 

LAUDEN   BY  MASTER  EDITOR. 

Horace  Greeley  was  pronounced  in  his  appreciation  of 
the  address.  He  said  it  was  the  ablest,  the  greatest,  the 
wisest  speech  on  a  national  subject  that  had  yet  been 
made,  although  he  had  heard  several  of  Webster's  best. 

After  the  address  had  been  delivered,  Mr.  Lincoln  was 
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taken  by  two  members  of  the  Younff  Men's  Central  Re- 
publican Union,  to  their  club,  the  Athenaeum,  where  a 
simple  supper  was  ordered,  and  five  or  six  Republican 
members  of  the  club  who  chanced  to  be  in  the  building 
were  invited. 

Lincoln  had  been  cordially  received  but  certainly  had 
not  been  flattered  after  the  delivery  of  his  speech  by  those 
who  entertained  him.  In  a  short  while  the  little  party 
broke  up  and  as  they  were  putting  on  their  overcoats, 
one  said:  "Mr.  Nott  is  going  down  town  and  he  will 
show  you  the  way  to  the  Astor  House".  When  Mr.  Nott 
reached  the  place  where  he  would  leave  the  car  on  his 
way  home,  he  shook  Mr.  Lincoln  by  the  hand,  and  bidding 
him  good-bye,  told  him  that  this  car  would  carry  him  to 
the  side  door  of  the  Astor  House.  Mr.  Lincoln  went  on 
alone,  the  only  occupant  of  the  car. 

His  companion  in  the  street  car  says  he  has  "often 
wondered  since  then  what  Mr.  Lincoln  thought  about  dur- 
ing the  remainder  of  his  ride  that  night  to  the  Astor 
House.  Did  Mr.  Lincoln  regard  the  address  he  had  just 
delivered  to  a  critical  audience  as  a  success?  Did  his 
sinking  heart  infer  that  the  great  city  would  never  again 
give  him  a  thought?"  Mr.  Nott  has  also  told  about  Lin- 
coln as  he  had  appeared  to  him  that  night  on  the  platform 
and  described  him  "as  a  plain  man,  an  ungainly  man; 
unadorned,  apparently  uncultivated,  showing  the  awk- 
wardness of  self-conscious  rusticity.  His  dress  that  night 
before  a  New  York  audience  was  the  most  unbecoming 
that  a  fiend's  ingenuity  could  have  devised  for  a  tall, 
gaunt  man— a  black  frock  coat,  ill-setting  and  too  short 
for   him    in   the   body,    skirt   and   arms — a   rolling   collar, 
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low-down,  disclosing  his  long,  thin,  shrivelled  throat  un- 
covered and  exposed.  No  man  in  all  New  York  appeared 
that  night  more  simple,  more  unassuming,  more  modest, 
more  unpretentious,  more  conscious  of  his  own  defects 
than  Abraham  Lincoln;  and  yet  we  now  know  that  with- 
in his  soul  there  burned  the  fires  of  an  unbounded  am- 
bition, sustained  by  a  self-reliance  and  self-esteem  that 
bade  him  fix  his  gaze  upon  the  very  pinnacle  of  American 
fame  and  aspire  to  it  in  a  time  so  troubled  that  its  dan- 
gers appalled  the  soul  of  every  American.'' 

SEEMED  SAD  AND  LONELY 

Mr.  Nott  continues  by  saying:  "The  impression  left 
on  his  companion's  mind  as  he  gave  a  last  glance  at  him 
in  the  street  car  was  that  he  seemed  sad  and  lonely; 
and  when  it  was  too  late,  when  the  car  was  beyond  call, 
he  blamed  himself  for  not  accompanying  Mr.  Lincoln  to 
the  Astor  House — not  because  he  was  a  distinguished 
stranger,  but  because  he  seemed  a  sad  and  lonely  man." 

The  New  York  Tribune  published  Lincoln's  address 
in  full  the  morning  after  delivery.  When  a  copy  reached 
the  law  oflace  in  Springfield  it  was  eagerly  scanned  to 
see  if  all  the  speech  was  printed  and  typographically  cor- 
rect. We  were  surprised  on  reading  it  to  find  the  speech 
in  full  and  faultlessly  printed.  Some  days  after  Mr.  Lin- 
coln's return  I  showed  him  the  Tribune's  copy  I  had  cut 
out  remarking  how  correct  it  was  printed  and  asking  him 
if  the  proofs  had  been  sent  to  him  for  correction.  He 
replied  that  he  had  spoken  to  no  one  about  publishing  his 
address    except    Horace    Greeley    and    to    him    simply    to 
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arrange  for  the  publication  of  the  speech  from  the  man- 
uscript in  the  Tribune  the  next  morning:  and  further  to 
enquire  at  what  hour  he  could  call  at  the  Tribune  office 
to  look  at  the  proof  slips.  Greeley  he  said  told  him  when 
to  come  and  he  passed  over  to  the  Tribune  office  at  the 
time  designated  and  was  shown  to  the  room  where  the 
proofreaders  scrutinized  the  proofs  and  he  went  over 
them  himself.  He  mentioned  no  other  events  connected 
with  his  public  appearances. 

LINCOLN    READ    PROOF   SHEETS 

The  late  Amos  J.  Cummings,  who  afterwards  repre- 
sented a  New  York  district  in  Congress  for  several  years, 
has  supplied  some  particulars  of  that  eventful  night.  Cum- 
mings who  was  then  a  proofreader  said  he  had  "just 
begun  comparing-  the  galley  proofs  with  Lincoln's  manu- 
script, when  Lincoln  entered,  and  drawing  a  chair  to  the 
table,  sat  down  beside  him,  adjusted  his  glasses,  and  in 
the  glare  of  the  gas  light  read  each  galley  with  scrupu- 
lous care.  When  these  were  read  and  corrected,  he  waited 
until  the  revised  proof  was  prepared  and  brought  in, 
and  these  he  read  and  made  the  corrections  himself. 
"While  waiting  for  the  latter,''  Cummings  says  that  "Lin- 
coln chatted  with  him  pleasantly, — remarking  about  mid- 
night life  in  a  great  newspaper  office,  but  the  animation 
of  the  scene  about  him,  the  hurried  steps,  the  click  of  the 
composing  sticks  used  at  that  time,  with  the  vast  but  or- 
derly confusion  of  midnight  in  the  composing  room  of  a 
great  newspaper,  did  not  distract  or  in  any  way  interest 
Lincoln.  His  manner  was  that  of  a  man  accustomed  or 
indifferent  to  those  midnight  sights  and  sounds. 
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"After  all  the  proofs  were  read,'"  Mr.  Cummings'  ac- 
count continues,  "Lincoln  had  a  few  pleasant  words  with 
me  and  then  went  quietly  out  alone  and  passed  through 
Printing  House  Square,  and  across  City  Hall  Park  to  the 
Astor  House."  Mr.  Cummings  tells  that  the  manuscript 
of  the  Cooper  Union  address  was  tossed  into  the  Tribune's 
composing  room  waste  paper  bin  after  the  slips  had  been 
read  and  revised. 

Of  a  first  meeting,  and  an  account  of  the  next  time 
Mr.  Lincoln  visited  New  York  I  will  quote  Theodore  L. 
Cuyler's  account: — 

WORDS  TOUCHED  SOFT  SPOT 

"The  first  time  I  ever  saw  Mr.  Lincoln  was  at  the 
Tremont  House  in  Chicago,  a  few  days  after  his  election 
to  the  presidency.  His  room  was  very  near  my  own.  I 
sent  in  my  card  and  he  greeted  me  with  a  characteristic 
grasp  of  the  hand,  and  his  first  sentence  rather  touched 
my  soft  spot  when  he  said: 

'I  have  kept  up  with  you  every  week  in  the  New  York 
Independent.' 

"His  voice  had  a  clear  magnetic  ring  and  his  neart 
seemed  to  be  in  his  voice.  Three  months  afterwards  I 
saw  him  again  riding  down  Broadway,  New  York 
(thronged  with  a  gazing  multitude)  on  his  way  to  assume 
the  presidency  at  Washington.  He  stood  up  in  a  barouche 
drawn  by  four  white  horses  and  holding  on,  with  his  hand 
on  the  seat  of  the  driver.  His  towering  figure  was  filled 
out  by  a  long  blue  cloak  and  a  heavy  cape  that  he  wore. 
On  his  bare  head  rose  a  thick  mass  of  black  hair — the 
crown  which  Nature  gave  to  her  king.     His  large,  melan- 
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choly  eyes  had  a  solemn,  far-away  look  as  if  he  discerned 
the  toils  and  trials  that  awaited  him.  The  great  patriot- 
president,  moving  Islowly  on  toward  the  conflict,  the 
glory  and  the  martyrdom  that  were  reserved  for  him, 
still  remains  in  my  memory,  as  the  most  august  and  ma- 
jestic figure  that  my  eyes  have  ever  beheld.  He  never 
passed  through  New  York  again  until  he  was  borne 
through  tears  and  broken  hearts  on  his  last  journey  to 
his  western  tomb." 

HAD  EXCLUSIVE  PERSONALITY 

It  was  not  the  opportunity,  nor  the  stress  of  great  oc- 
casions, such  as  the  delive.ry  of  his  speech  in  the  Illinois 
State  Capital  on  "The  house  divided  against  itself  cannot 
stand;"  nor  the  debates  with  Douglas  that  followed  it; 
nor  the  opportunity  before  a  New  York  audience  at  the 
Cooper  Institute;  that  accounts  for,  or  explains  the  pro- 
gressive developments  of  Lincoln:  It  was  not  Salem, 
Springfield,  or  Washington;  it  was  neither  Stuart,  Logan, 
Herndon,  Douglas,  Baker,  Hardin,  or  the  able  men  in  his 
cabinet  and  who  surrounded  him  in  so  many  capacities — 
both  civil  and  military — during  his  presidency,  who  can 
have  the  credit  of  prominence  in  the  making  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  much  as  these  places  and  some  of  those  men 
may  have  contributed  to  it. 

After  and  beyond  all  these  influences  and  these  times 
and  men  that  he  there  moved  among,  and  rising  beyond 
all  comparisons  with  them,  we  clearly  discern  the  unique 
and  exclusive  personality  of  Lincoln  himself.  Those  lo- 
calities and  eminent  men  have  had  many  other  partners 
and  students  and  colleagues.     The  waters  of  the  Sanga- 
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mon  have  flowed  by  the  places  Liincoln's  name  has  made 
historic  for  three  quarters  of  a  century  since,  but  it  has 
borne  no  messages  of  such  personality  as  Lincoln's  into 
the  world's  wide  seas  to  refresh  and  inspire  the  common 
people  of  all  climes  and  colors. 

He  came  into  view  and  action  in  troublous  times.  Dark 
clouds  filled  our  national  skies  bursting  at  last  into  a 
storm  of  bitter  hate  and  bloody  war.  Then  when  that 
hour  of  need  had  struck  and  the  life  purposes  of  so  many 
others  of  our  country's  public  men  had  failed  and  their 
hearts  were  dismayed  and  failed  them  and  us; — then  it 
was  that  from  the  valley  of  the  Father  of  Waters  there 
came  a  tall  .homely,  gentle,  strong  man,  heroic  and  sad 
who  took  the  helm  of  state  in  a  time  of  revolution  and 
guided  it  through  blood  and  fire  and  tears. 

Such  a  man  the  time  and  the  task  demanded  and  God 
in  His  providence  gave  to  his  race  and  country  Abraham 
Lincoln.  He  was  equal  to  every  opportunity,  he  accom- 
plished his  mission,  and  of  his  fame  there  will  be  no  end. 


510   South  Second  Street, 
Springfield,    111. 
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